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in schol. 1247 are the previous conjectures evippairrax, ■n-poatppairrtu, and 
irpoo-tpparrat. iKpairrio does not occur elsewhere, nor does it give a suitable 
meaning here. The conj. rbv ovokivSwv avrov is not as good as to (sc. ovo/m.) 
ovokivoW avrov of the MSS in schol. 1559, for while the former is intended 
to mean "his nickname owokiv&os," it may also mean "his donkey-driver." 
Rutherford's to ovoiaVoW avrov tTvai gives the sense required. 

Professor White reads xqpvXos with the manuscripts in the text of Aris- 
tophanes (Av. 299) , against all the editors except Bergk. " The form KcCpvXos 
is a pure fiction," says he. "To foist it into the text of Aristophanes is a 
mistake, since it is not the poet's practice to explain his puns." Again in 
Av. 307 he differs from all the editors in reading miri£own rather than 

7Tl7T7ri'£oVO"l. 

Among the valuable contents of the book one must not fail to mention 
the three excellent indexes compiled by Professor Capps which greatly facili- 
tate its use, and the editor's full account of the manuscripts of Aristophanes 
that contain scholia on the Birds. The completeness and the high character 
of the work, and the scholarship, sound judgment, and fine discrimination 
of its author make us hope that he will not keep us waiting long for similar 
editions of the scholia on the other plays. 

Charles W. Peppler 

Trinity College 



Menschen- und Wettenwerden. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Mikro- 
kosmosidee. Von Konrat Ziegler. Leipzig u. Berlin : Teub- 
ner, 1913. Pp. 45. 

The myth concerning the origin of man put into the mouth of Aristoph- 
anes in the Platonic Symposium is the subject of the investigation of Professor 
Ziegler in this monograph, now reprinted from Neue Jahrbucher fur das 
klassische AUertum, XXXI, 529 ff., with the addition of an autotype cut of a 
relief at Modena supposed to represent the birth of Phanes. 

What the author claims to establish is outlined on p. 568, and is as follows : 
(1) the Symposium myth parodies Empedocles and Anaximander; (2) it 
touches very closely upon the account of man's creation in Gen., chap. 2; 
(3) it is an analogue of the Orphic cosmogony. We find that, more exactly, 
he believes that Plato parodied an unknown philosopher who devised a 
cosmogonic system based upon Orphism but made to agree with Empedocles 
to a certain extent. 

The study falls into two parts, taking up the philosophical and the 
mythological connections of the Symposium myth respectively. The general 
fact of a metamorphosis of the human race, which took place before its natural 
propagation was possible, is common to the myth and Anaximander (pp. 533- 
34) and leads Professor Ziegler to find in the latter a Vorbild (p. 546). This 
may perhaps be doubted; there is nothing else in common between the two, 
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and not only does Empedocles furnish a more probable source for Aris- 
tophanes' foolery, but, it seems to me, a sufficient one without calling in the 
aid of Anaximander. It is also to be remarked that Anaximander does not 
so surely as Professor Ziegler thinks furnish an example of the macrocosmos- 
microcosmos comparison (cf. Diels, Vorsokr., 3d ed., p. 16, 16 ff. and p. 21, 
7 ff.; Ziegler, p. 567), if we accept the contention of Professor Heidel that 
Anaximander speaks of a circular and not a spherical world (see Proc. Am. 
Acad, of Arts and Sciences, XL VIII, 686 ff., and Classical Philology, 1, 279 ff.). 

The author very carefully works out the similarities between the Sym- 
posium myth and the doctrines of Empedocles, at the same time mentioning 
with at least partial approval Bury's reference to Hippocrates as a source 
(p. 532). As, according to the myth, there were at first spherical beings, 
double-faced and double-breasted, so Empedocles declares that at first there 
existed various separate bodily members, which, in what may be called the 
second stage, were united indiscriminately by Love, producing among others 
something like the Aristophanic monsters (frgg. 57-61 Diels). This genera- 
tion, incapable of self-perpetuation, perished. Only when self-propagating 
beings arose did normal man exist (frgg. 62-64) ; so, in the myth, men were 
loosed by the device of Zeus from their constant embracing of one another 
and given Lebens- und Fortpflanzungsmoglichkeit (p. 541). Love enters 
prominently into both narratives (ibid.). Professor Ziegler recognizes that 
Aristophanes does not use the common motives in the same order and to the 
same purpose as Empedocles (p. 545). His additions to the narrative are 
sometimes pure comic fiction, sometimes strokes taken from mythology. 
Granting that it is only the salient features of the Empedoclean system, not its 
details, that suggested the trend of Aristophanes' speech, one is disposed to 
agree that there may be a real relation between the two, and the author's 
service in so carefully investigating all possible points of contact between 
them is highly to be commended. But the commonplace parallels of detail 
are not so convincing as the case taken as a whole. 

Turning to mythology, and especially to the Orphic cosmogonic myths, 
the author finds here the source of many of the details of the Aristophanic 
story. The spherical shape of the double men and their insolence to the gods 
he thinks were suggested by the giants and monsters of mythology; so, too, 
the method whereby the double men were propagated calls to mind among 
others the Greek myth of the birth of Erichthonios (pp. 554-55). The later 
creation of woman, involved in the narrative, is characteristic of Hesiodic 
tradition (ibid.), 1 but the peculiar way in which she was made, according to 
Aristophanes, that is, by division, finds no counterpart in Greek anthropog- 
ony. It does, however, remind us of the account given in Gen., chap. 2 
(pp. 557 ff.), and Professor Ziegler strongly believes that this ultimately 

1 On p. 556 the remark is made that the quintessence of the Pandora myth is that a 
new, less happy, age was introduced by the creation of woman. It should be noted that 
C. Robert, in Hermes, xlix, 17 ft., argues that Pandora was originally the earth goddess. 
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Babylonian tradition influenced the various Orphic doctrines of the world- 
egg and its division into male and female parts, which in turn suggested the 
cutting apart of the double men in the Symposium (pp. 560 ff.). So the 
double men of Aristophanes are microcosmoi (p. 566); as the world is 
divided, so are they. 1 

Thus Professor Ziegler distinguishes two influences exercised upon the 
Symposium myth, that of Empedocles and that of the Orphics, and in order 
to explain how this came about he postulates the existence of the Empedo- 
clean-Orphic Anonymus mentioned above, who combined features of both 
systems and was Plato's immediate source. Aristophanes, who twice in his 
extant plays satirizes Orphism, would more properly be represented as jesting 
at the Orphics than at Empedocles (p. 570). This of course is only a con- 
jecture, and an argument might be made against its necessity; granting 
that the material Plato uses is not original but even very old, must we assume 
that Plato was not capable of himself mingling in one context for comic effect 
the ideas of many men — the more incongruous the better? 

Professor Ziegler's arguments are all interesting and suggestive, some 
of them convincing; but to secure the complete concurrence of scholarly 
opinion throughout the complexities of so involved a subject, calling often 
for conjectural explanation, would be well-nigh impossible. The use of 
fragmentary text material, over-ready assumption of the existence of real 
literary parallels, and the nice distinction between actual sources and the 
far less tangible ancestry of those ideas which filter down from age to age 
and finally become incorporated in literature — all these have their perils 
for the investigator. Professor Ziegler, I think, has for the most part 
avoided these pitfalls, and thus presents in this monograph a valuable study 
of an important question. 

Frank Eggleston Robbins 

University op Michigan 



Aristotle on the Art of Poetry. An amplified version with supple- 
mentary illustrations for students of English. By Lane 
Cooper. New York: Ginn & Co., 1913. Pp. xxix+101. 
$0.80. 
Though the author, who is assistant professor of English in Cornell 
University, is hopeful that his work will not be without suggestiveness even 
to classical scholars, it is primarily intended for students of literature in 

1 It is to be noted that Professor Ziegler finds a reference to the division of the world- 
egg in the supposedly Orphic cosmogonic passages, Euripides Melanippe fr. 484 and 
Apoll. Rhod. I. 494 ff. This involves the assumption that the pvopipif) referred to in each 
is that of an egg, corresponding to other Orphic sources. The usual view is that the word 
indicates something like the chaos of Hesiod Theog. 116 ff. (cf. Ovid Met. I. 6-7), and, 
as Miss Harrison remarks about the Hesiod passage (Prolegomena, 627), if the poet 
meant that the chaos was egg-shaped, he does not say so. 



